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The data which Lavoisier especially mentioned as necessary were the exact composition of water, and the exact composition of each acid the reaction of which was to be investigated.
That portion of the Encyclopedic Methodique which is entitled "Chymie," and was published in 1786, contains a very long dissertation on "Affinite " by Guy ton de Morveau, wherein are set forth the views generally held on the subject by chemists in the years preceding the publication of Berthollet's Essai de Statique Chimique, which appeared in 1803. When Guyton de Morveau wrote, all chemists, he said, sought for the cause of. affinity in the mutual attractions of very minute particles. The relations of the affinities of substances might be examined; the products of the actions of affinities might be investigated for the purpose of classifying the effects of the affinities: these are the two lines on which the study of affinity could be advanced, according to G. de Morveau; the study, he said, had actually advanced for the most part in the direction of classifying the effects of affinities.
Four main classes or kinds of affinity were recognized by G. de Morveau: affinity of aggregation, which acts only between molecules of the same kind; affinity of composition, which unites different substances so as to produce new homogeneous substances; disposing affinity, which "results from a change of the state of composition of one of the substances that it is desired to unite, and produces a combination which would not have been produced without that change "; affinity by joint action, which is the same as double affinity, and comes into play when four, or more than four substances react chemically.
Some chemists, G. de Morveau said, were trying to reduce the phenomena of affinity to a general system,
"in order to deduce therefrom a certain number of principles or constant laws, which, always present in the mind, are able habitually to recall those, fundamental truths that throw the light of analogy on the most obscure facts. ... I will not take account of these generalizations except of those which are the most certain; the number of them is limited enough, and perhaps they do not all deserve to be called laws of affinity."
The "laws of affinity" recognized by G. de Morveau were these.